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SEE — CHRISTMAS FOR HORSES — PAGE 5. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


THESE HORSES WERE PURCHASED WITH SOME OF THE CHRISTMAS MONEY GIVEN TO THE LEAGUE AND WERE 

KEPT OVER THE HOLIDAYS. FOUR WERE FAMILY HORSES THAT HAD BEEN SOLD, PROBABLY TO MAKE ROOM FOR 

AUTOS; THREE WERE BEING USED IN PEDLARS’ WAGONS; ONE WAS IN A SALES STABLE. THESE HORSES WERE 
ALL OLD, THIN, AND UNFIT FOR WORK 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


Mrs. Fairchild’s ‘‘Happy Thought’’ 


Emily Fairchild was crying. She could not 
help it, although she was twenty-two years old, 
and a school-teacher. She was crying because 
she was so far from home and could not go home 
for Christmas. She was homesick, and had not 
got interested in the little country school so far 
away from everybody she cared for. If she could 
only go home for Christmas! But, it was so far 
away it would cost too much, and her mother 
and two little sisters needed every dollar she 
could earn, for her father was dead. 

A friend had told her of this little school, fifty 
miles from home, and she applied for it. She 
knew she would have to begin teaching in a coun- 
try school, as she was so young, and she realized 
that experience alone would fit her for a larger 
school in the city nearer her home; but Christ- 
mas was coming and she was: lonely and home- 
sick. S 

She heard a knock at the door of her little 
bedroom. She dried her eyes hastily and called, 
‘“Come in.” 

Mrs. Maitland, the doctor’s wife with whom 
- she boarded, stepped into the room and, looking 
at Emily’s red eyes, exclaimed, ‘Oh, I’m afraid 
you are sick!” 

“No,” answered Fmily, “only blue. It is so 
dark and rainy, and, being Saturday afternoon, 
I meant to take a ride on my bicycle.” 
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‘““Here’s a letter for you that the doctor 
brought from the post office. Perhaps it will 
cheer you up,” said Mrs. Maitland. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Emily, “it will, for it is from 
Mother. Sit down, please, and wait until I 
read it.” 

Mrs. Maitland sat down. Very soon Emily 
began to laugh. ‘‘What do you think Mother 
writes! She urges me to get up a Christmas 
party, here, in Foxville. She has no idea of what 
this place is like,—a Christmas tree here! ‘There 
are trees enough and to spare, but what could we 
find to put on a tree? The people I have met, 
most all of them, seem to have hardly enough to 
eat, much more to make Christmas presents with. 
Please read the letter.’’ 

Emily handed the letter to Mrs. Maitland, who 
began to read it. She soon laid it down and said, 
thoughtfully, “It’s an idea, a fine idea! Ive 
been living here three years and never thought 
of such a thing. It would cheer up the whole 
village, and these people have little enough 
pleasure. Let’s do it!” 

“But how? I haven’t got money with which 
to buy presents for the twenty children in my 
school even, and if we invited the fathers and 
mothers! Oh, Mrs. Maitland, what are you 
thinking of?” 

“Did you ever read ‘Sir Launfall’s Vision’? 
I think it is most beautiful. You remember he 
says: 


“<The Holy Supper is kept indeed 
In whatso we share with another’s need. 
Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and me. 


“That is no true alms which the hand can hold, 
He gives nothing but worthless gold 
Who gives from a sense of duty.’ 


‘There is something higher than the value of a 
gift; it is the thought that prompts the gift. 
Your mother has said it.”’ 

Taking up the letter Mrs. Maitland read, 
‘“““Tt should give pleasure to all, even the lowliest 
members of the family, the horse, the cow, the 
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‘dog and the cat,—the useful, willing helpers that 

are usually forgotten. Give even the pigs an 
extra fine supper. Let it be a happy Christmas 
all round.’ Your mother must be very thought- 
ait 

“Indeed she is,” said Emily, in tears again. 
“Tf you'll help me I’ll try, and we will see what 
we can do.” 

“Tn the first place,” said Mrs. Maitland, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘there’s no trouble about a tree, big or little. 
Then it will not be hard to trim it with strings 
of pop corn. I know a farmer who always has 
that kind of corn for his children, and we 
can make corn balls. I’m sure we can get 
molasses!”’ 

‘‘“And we can make molasses candy,” cried 
Emily; “we can have a candy pull, as they call it, 
at Mrs. Bird’s house. She told me she always 
had one sometime during the winter. We can 
make the candy into braids, and sticks, and 
squares, flavoring some with one thing and some 
with another.”’ 

“T can make the most delicious doughnuts,” 
said Mrs. Maitland. ‘‘ Everybody says so, and 
we can dip the round pieces we cut out into fine 
white sugar, and have them by themselves in a 
plate.” 

‘‘And dishes of red apples,’ added Emily. 
‘“Then I am sure that Mother will make and send 
candy bags, and I think we can beg enough 
money to buy Christmas candy.” 

“lve got an idea!” said Mrs. Maitland. 
“There is a lovely young lady from the city 
boarding at the Pinery. The Pinery is a small 
but beautifully kept boarding house, you know. 
Her doctor ordered her to live here for a year to 
recover her health. I think she would be inter- 
ested to help us. I also think Mrs. Faxon, who 
keeps the house, would help, and make some 
animals out of hard gingerbread.” 

“Well,” said Emily, ‘‘I think it begins to look 
more encouraging. You are very encouraging, 
Mrs. Maitland. lll begin with my school chil- 
dren at once. I’m sure they will be delighted to 
help in every way they can. It will give them 
something new to think about.” 

‘“‘T feel sure that more than we think of will 
wake up to the occasion,” said Mrs. Mait- 
land. 


II 


The news that the new school-teacher was get- 
ting up a Christmas party, with a tree, spread like 
wildfire. It was five weeks before Christmas, 
and before the plan was a week old Emily Fair- 
child received so many offers of help that she 
hardly knew what to do. Mrs. Maitland was a 
most valuable helper and adviser, and so was the 
doctor, who immediately offered five dollars for 
anything they wanted to buy. The minister was 
not behind. He met Emily one day and told her 
that it was the best thing they had ever thought 
of ; in fact,it was the first Christmas festival in the 
village, and he offered the vestry of the church for 
the occasion, as the schoolhouse would be too 
small. Emily gladly accepted his offer. 

Then the minister's wife came forward and 
called a meeting of the women in the church to_ 
sew. They were to make rag dolls and dress 
them. 

There were at least half a dozen families that 
needed help. The children were poorly dressed 
and needed warm clothes. A collection was 
taken up at once with which to buy materials for 
dresses and warm coats. 

Miss Dora Furber, the invalid at the Pinery, 
entered into the occasion with all her heart, and 
offered to give materials for dresses. She was 
particularly pleased with the announcement that 
the fourfooted friends associated with the fam- 
ilies should all be remembered, also the birds. 
She said that she would pay for grain to fill bags 
for the horses and cows, and for carrots and 
apples for an extra Christmas treat. 

“Christmas for All,” was to be the motto, for 
they were all God’s creatures. 

The minister preached a fine sermon on 
“Peace on earth and good will to man—and to 
his humble associates.’’ He said, ‘‘ Let us try to 
make all living creatures happy as far as we can 
—to do good to the least of these, our little 
brothers and sisters,” and he told them about 
Saint Francis and Saint Anthony, and asked the 
people to write down Robert Browning’s words: 


“God made all the creatures and gave them our 
love and our fear 
To give sign, they and we, are his creatures, one 
family here.” 
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Everybody said it was one of the best sermons 
he had ever preached. 


III 


The weeks of preparation before Christmas 
were the busiest and happiest days in the history 
of Foxville. 

Then came the Day, and it was a beautiful 
sunny one. Even the old people were able to get 
out, and every one, young and old, flocked to the 
little village church. The vestry was crowded. 
I wish I could give a full account of the happy 
afternoon, but I must only outline it. The ves- 
try was decorated with evergreens. 

First, from three until four o’clock, there were 
very interesting exercises by the school children. 
They all sang, ‘‘ Holy Night,” and “ Brightest and 
Best of the Sons of the Morning”’; one of the best 
speakers recited Phillips Brooks’ ‘“‘Oh, Little 
Town of Bethlehem,” and a bright little girl re- 
cited that poem that never grows old, ‘“‘’ Twas the 
night before Christmas.”’ 

Then they had the tree, and such fun! It was 
a surprise even to Emily and Mrs. Maitland, 
because there were so many presents to give out. 
Everybody was remembered, even the cat! 

The Lend a Hand Club of Boston, being told of 
Fmily’s efforts, sent a generous box of gifts, 
suited to all ages. The minister was surprised by 
receiving a fine theological book he had long been 
wishing for; the doctor was given a new medicine 
case. The men had warm mittens and gloves, 
also handkerchiefs; the women had aprons, hand- 
kerchiefs and scarves; there were warm gowns for 
old people. Then came the children,—they had 
picture books, rag dolls, bags full of candy, 
puzzles, gingerbread dogs and horses. Every 
one received a bag of candy and nuts. The ves- 
try was like a scene of fairyland! 

But perhaps the greatest fun of all was when 
they began to give out the presents for the “‘four- 
footed friends.”’ A little group of boys had man- 
aged to find out some of the names of the animals, 
and when the doctor began to call out, “Old 
Dobbin Chase,” and Mr. Chase came forward, 
laughing, to receive a good-sized bag of oats and 
other grain for his horse, the astonishment and 
the laughter were great. Fach man owning a 


horse, or a cow, a sheep or a lamb was ealled in ° 


turn. The dogs came next; each dog owner’ 
received a bag of dog biscuit, and sometimes a 
bone; and when the cats (or their owners) re- 
ceived calico bags filled with catnip, and cans of 
salmon, the laughter and joy knew no bounds. 

It was only the call to supper that quieted 
them down. And such a supper! I could not 
begin to tell you all the good things the women of 
Foxville had made and sent in. When supper 
was over and the good minister, beaming with 
happiness, spoke a few words, he likened the 
feast to our Saviour’s supper of the loaves and 
fishes, because there were so many baskets of food 
left over to be distributed among the needy fam- 
ilies in the village. So the happy party dis- 
persed, after singing heartily, ‘‘ Praise God from 
Whom All Blessings Flow” and, standing apart by 
themselves, as the last of the children passed out 
into the night in marching step, singing, “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers,’ Emily Fairchild and 
Mrs. Maitland looked at each other with happy 
tears in their eyes, and Emily said, brokenly, 
‘Who would have thought it could be like this? 
I wish my dear mother could have been here to 
see the results of her idea. I am so glad we did it.” 

‘According to your faith be it unto you,” said 
Mrs. Maitland. ‘‘It isa lesson I am sure we shall 
never forget.” 

In the poorest part of the village where the 
houses were few, there was a little shabby house 
and an old barn. In the living room, close to the 
stove, sat a pale-faced woman holding a little 
baby. She looked very sad, but her face bright- 
ened as she heard the noise of children, talking 
and laughing. 

“They are coming; they must have had a good 
time,’’ she whispered to herself. ‘‘I hope so!” 

The door flew open and three children rushed 
in, their arms full of bundles. 

“Oh, Mother, see! Oh, Mother, look!” they 
cried, piling the bundles on the table. ‘‘ Here’s a 
whole basket full of nice things, rolls and cakes, 
tea and sugar, cans of chicken and soup, and a ean 
of salmon, marked ‘Kitty’! Oh, Mother, we’ve 
had such a good time, and lots of presents! I’ve 
got a warm coat and a book, and Annie’s got a 
dress and doll, and Tommy has mittens and a 
ginger bread horse, and, see, here’s a bag of catnip 
marked ‘Kitty’! Oh, see!” 
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But the pale-faced mother could not see, for 
happy tears. 

“Don’t cry, Mother; have a roll, and I’ll make 
you some tea. Why do you ery?” 

‘Because I’m so happy,” Mrs. Cook said. 

There was a stamping of feet, and a slam of the 
door, and in came Mr. Cook, a hungry-looking 
dog at his heels. His face was one vast smile. 

“What do you think of this for a Christmas?”’ 
he cried. ‘‘I wish you could have been there. 
Isn’t this enough to put heart into you? ITve 
just given our good old Billy the best supper he 
has had since you were sick and since we came to 
Foxville to live. There is even a bag of biscuits 
for the dog, and I believe he knows it!”’ 

The children eagerly seized the bag, and in a 
minute Laddie was crunching dog biscuits, while 
the cat was given a dish of salmon which she was 
eating as fast as she could. Everybody was 
smiling, everybody was happy. What a pity 
that Mrs. Fairchild could not see the fruits of her 
“Happy Thought.”’ 

A car was heard coming up the road, children 
were singing, the minister’s voice leading them in 
aloud, clear tenor. The car stopped. The min- 
ister knew of Mrs. Cook’s illness, and had 
planned this surprise for her Christmas gift. 
They sang: 


‘“Now the day is over 
Night is drawing nigh; 
Shadows of the evening 
Steal across the sky. 
Jesus give the weary 
Calm and sweet repose; 
With Thy tenderest blessing, 
May our eyelids close. 


‘Through the long night watches 
May thine angels spread 
Their white wings above me 
Watching round my bed.” 


The singing ceased, and the good minister’s 
voice was heard alone—‘‘God bless you all and 
give you a blessed Christmas and a Happy New 
Year.” 

The inmates of the little cottage were so still 
you could hear no sound but the crunching of dog 
biscuits; then Mrs. Cook spoke earnestly, ‘Oh, 


William, open the door and say, ‘We thank God, 
and thank you all, for this happy day and the 
happy days that will follow, because of your 
kindness’; then, children, all together call out, 
‘Merry Christmas!’”’ 

Mrs. Cook’s request was gladly and joyfully 
carried out; the children’s voices, led by their 
father, cried out, “Thank you! thank you! 
Merry Christmas!”’ and the car rolled on, carry- 
ing its happy load to their homes. As it started 
one voice spoke out, glancing back at the shabby 
little barn, ‘‘I’m so glad we remembered the 
horse and the dog, and the cat, too”’’; and all the 
children exclaimed, ‘‘I, too, I, too, Merry Christ- 
mas to all.”—Anna Harris Smith. 


Christmas Work for Horses 


Christmas is approaching. You know it has 
been the custom of the Animal Rescue League for 
fifteen years to remember, with a Christmas din- 
ner, the horses that are in barns and sheds, and 
still poorer shelters. It is our charity work for 
horses. It is not intended for the horses that we 
know will be well fed without our care. 

Last Christmas our agents visited and gave a 
Christmas dinner to 2,050 horses. These were 
found in stables in Boston, South Boston, East 
Boston, Dorchester, Cambridge, Roxbury, Re- 
vere, Winthrop, Lynn, Malden, Everett, Brigh- 
ton, Waltham, and in peddler’s wagons found on 
Christmas Eve at the markets, or seen standing 
on the streets. To the men we gave printed 
cards in four different languages, with simple ad- 
vice on the care of horses and a fine picture of 


’ Saint Anthony blessing the animals. 


Would you not like to help us do this Christmas 
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work for our faithful fourfooted friends? 
donation, however small, will be welcome. 

If we are fortunate enough to receive more than 
we need for the purchase of grain and carrots and 
apples and individual bags to be filled, the money 
will be put into our Horse Rescue Fund and used 
all through the year in our work of looking up 
horses unfit for work. We have rescued during 
the last ten years 7,447 such horses. Also, we 
have a Home of Rest where vacations are given to 
horses, free if their owners are unable to pay. 
Where the owners can afford it, the horses are 
pensioned. The paddocks have sun and shade, 
and the barn has wide box stalls. Every horse 
has a portion of grain each day in addition to 
pasturage. 

Please help us do this work! 

Please visit our Home of Rest at Pine Ridge, 
Dedham. Weare sure you will be pleased with it. 

Checks should be made payable to the Animal 
Rescue League and sent to 51 Carver Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
grateful acknowledgment.—Anna Harris Smith, 
President. 


I received a very interesting letter and report 
from Miss Bessie Dean Cooper, secretary and 
treasurer of the American Fondouk Maintenance 
Committee of New York City, who last summer 
visited the American Fondouk at Fez, Morocco, 
that the committee is raising money for. Fol- 
lowing are some excerpts from this report. 

“Though the American Fondouk was founded 
only a year and a half ago, in March, 1927, ithas 
received this summer the most gratifying and 
substantial testimony to its usefulness. The 
city of Fez, in recognition of its value to the 
public, has offered to present to it a piece of land 
worth about 50,000 franes, and on this land will 
be built, this coming winter, our new Fondouk, 
which is the very generous gift of Mrs. Cortlandt 
Bishop. Mr. Charles A. Williams will go to Fez 
to superintend its construction. The Fondouk 
will include a hospital for animals with stabling 
for 150 horses, mules and donkeys, the city dog 
pound, kennels and cages for boarding dogs and 
cats, a clinic for out-patients and a blacksmith’s 
shop. The care of the animals will be in the 
hands of a veterinarian trained at Alfort (Paris), 


Any 


They will receive prompt and 


the best veterinary school in France. There 
will be no red tape. A poor man will need only 
to bring his sick or injured animal to our gate, 
and we shall also send out into highways and 
byways to gather in those that. are abandoned or 
neglected or wilfully abused.” 

Miss Cooper writes us: ‘‘It seemed to me that 
if there had not been this hope for the near future 
I could not have borne what I saw in Fez this 
summer. Perhaps I can best make clear the 
situation by describing the events of a single day, 
burned into my memory like those of all the days 
in Fez.” 

She goes on to describe some of the painful 
sights she saw in the streets of Fez, which we 
have not space to give in detail. Any one espe- 
cially interested in this greatly needed work in 
Africa can secure a report by writing to Miss 
Cooper at 15 East 87th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Kind Little Boy 
A bird sat on the limb of a tree, 
It was just as hungry as it could be; 
The ground was covered with ice and snow 
And where to get food it did not know. 
It shook its head sadly and peeped with a sigh, 
“My tummy’s so empty, I fear I will die.” 
A white-breasted Junco perched by its side 
Peeked into its face to see why it cried; 
‘Oh, don’t be so silly and make such a fuss, 
I know a kind boy who will look after us. 
He lives in the house just over the way 
And gives a free lunch to the birds every day.” 


Then it flapped its wings and away it flew, 

Chirping gaily, ‘‘ You better come too.” 

No need to invite the hungry bird twice; 

“T will,” it replied, and was off in a trice 

To the place where the Junco knew would be 
spread 

A generous meal of good, wholesome bread. 


Oh, what a fine dinner the hungry bird had; 

There ne’er was a birdie more grateful or glad. 

“Dear Junco,” it cheeped, ‘‘I shall always love 

you 

For letting me know what a good lad can do. 

I wish,” it sang with a heart filled with joy, 

‘“T knew how to thank that kind little boy.” 
—Anna Guy Taylor. 
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Animal Friendships 

Even the Animal Kingdom realizes the wis- 
dom of live and let live, and there are many 
strange friendships among animals of very diverse 
ways of living, friendships founded on mutual 
help and service. 

There is a strange kinship between that little 
fairy, the sea-anemone and the hermit-crab; and 
the sea-anemone for all her dainty looks is con- 
tent to be the house-maid of the old recluse, and 
in return for the leavings which the hermit-crab 
allows this lady to eat from his house, she affords 
him protection by clinging to his shell. For no 
fish or other sea-animal will deign to eat a her- 
mit-crab as long as Lady Anemone is his guest, 
for if they ate him they would have to eat her as 
well, and she is much too nasty for the taste. 
So host and guest are left to enjoy their life in 
peace so long as they remain faithful to each 
other. 

Then there is the wily jackal of India, who 
sneaks after none other than the lordly tiger, 
whispering all kinds of flattery in his ears, and 
telling him of the whereabouts of prey. All ani- 
mals of any self-respect at all scorn the cringing 
fawning Jack, and he knows that he is quite safe 
from the fearsome claws of the Royal Bengal, 
who would rather die of starvation than touch 
such foul flesh, but he is quite ready to clean up 
the remains left by his Majesty the Tiger, no 
matter in what state of decomposition these re- 
mainders are. 

You may sometimes see ants scurrying along 
‘and evidently paying the greatest attention to 
little fat white bug-looking insects. These in- 
sects are aphides or plant-lice. They secrete a 
kind of sweet honey in certain glands, and this 
honey the ants love, so that they build special 
houses of leaves for the aphides and collect them 
there, and take the greatest care of them, feeding 
them out of the fat of the land. If you watch 
very carefully you may see the ants stroking the 
aphides very gently with their antennae. They 
are really milking them, for when thus stroked, 
the aphides exude the honey which the ants love. 
At any rate the ants can give excellent lessons to 
Indian Cawallahs or milk-men, who feed their 
poor beasts on next to nothing, and squeeze every 
drop of milk they can out of them by fair means 


or foul, leaving them to die of starvation. when 
they are no longer useful. 

Then there are the huge ungainly buffaloes of 
India which you may often see with as many as 
three or four crows riding along on each buffalo’s 
back. They are freeing him of vermin and other 
tiresome insects, and the buffalo will let the crows 
take all sorts of liberties with him, which no 
other animal durst. 

But the most astounding alliance of all is that 
between the huge thirty-foot crocodile, and the 
little water-bird of the Nile. If you sail on a 
boat up the Nile for a long week-end trip, you 
may have the good fortune to see what look like 
monster-logs floating along the river or lying 
half-buried in mud along its banks. You may 
see, too, little water-birds perched on these logs 
which are in reality muggers or crocodiles; these 
birds not only free the muggers from unwelcome 
parasites, but they are the crocodile-dentists, 
going right into his fearful mouth without the 
smallest fear, and eating the pieces of putrid 
flesh that cling to the crocodile’s teeth. 

The friendships I have been talking about are 
mostly founded on mutual ability, but there is 
one that interested me hugely that on one side 
of it in any case was of no material value at all. 

I once had an aviary full of birds of every de- 
scription, among them being two spotted owls. 
The owls were perfectly tame, and always came 
to me when I called them. They were very 
friendly with the other birds, and never once 
tried to hurt them. I named them Solomon and 
Balkis, for Solomon was the wisest owl in crea- 
tion, and Balkis like the real Solomon’s queen of 
Kipling’s was a perfect termagant, and bullied 
her husband horribly. . So she was Balkis. 

There was a little weaver-bird in the aviary 
which loved Solomon to a ridiculous extent, al- 
ways sitting on his back, or nestling under his 
breast feathers with her little head looking out 
from among them in the quaintest fashion. I 
fed Solomon on junks of meat, and Lady Weaver- 
bird would take a huge junk of meat—huge 
at any rate for the weaver-bird—out of Solomon’s 
mouth, and try to eat it under his very nose, 
which she never succeededin doing. I let weaver- 
bird out of the aviary when nesting-time came, 
and Solomon fretted for his friend.—Elsie Hardy. 
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Christmas in Sweden 


They tell a lovely story in lands beyond the sea, 

How, when the King of Glory lay on his mother’s 
knee, 

Before the prophet-princes came, bringing gifts in 
hand, 

The dumb beasts felt the miracle men could not 
understand! 

The gentle, patient donkey and the ox that trod 
the corn 

Knelt down beside the manger and knew that 
Christ was born. 

And so they say in Sweden, at twelve each 
Christmas night, 

The dumb beasts kneel to worship and see the 
Christmas light! 

This fancy makes men kinder to creatures 
needing care; 

They give them Christmas greeting and dainty 
Christmas fare; 

The cat and dog sup gayly, and a sheaf of golden 
corn 

Is raised above the roof-tree for the birds on 
Christmas morn! 

We do not live in Sweden, but we can feed the 


birds, 

And make dumb creatures happy by kindly deeds 
and words. 

No animal so humble, no creeping worm so 
small, 


But that the God who made us has made and 
loves them all! 
If we to them are cruel, like Christ we cannot be! 
And this shall be our lesson from our dear 
Christmas tree! , 
Celia Thaczter. 


Odd 


God made, they say, ten thousand races, 
With fins or wings or beaks or faces, 
And from them all He chose and blest 

A certain species He liked best. 


To me it seems a little odd 
And just a trifle hard on God, 
That those alone He chose as best 
Should ruthlessly destroy the rest! 
—John R. McCarthy. 


The Golden Day 

There are two days in the week about which 
and upon which I never worry. Two carefree 
days, kept sacredly free from fear and appre- 
hension. One of these days is Yesterday. 
Yesterday with all its cares and frets, with all its 
pains and aches, all its faults, its mistakes and 
blunders, has passed forever beyond the reach of 
my recall. I cannot undo an act that I wrought, 
I cannot unsay a word that I said, on Yesterday. 
All that it holds of my life, of wrong, regret and 
sorrow is in the hands of the Mighty Love, that 
can bring honey out of the rock and sweet waters 
out of the bitterest desert. The Love that can 
make the wrong things right, that can turn weep- 
ing into laughter, that can give beauty for ashes, 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness, 
joy of the morning for the woe of the night. 

Save for the beautiful memories, sweet and 
tender, that linger like the perfume of roses in the 
heart of the day that is gone, I have nothing 
to do with Yesterday. It was mine. It is 
God’s. 

And the other day I do not worry about is 
Tomorrow. Tomorrow with all its possibilities 
for adversity, its burdens, its perils, its large 
promise and its poor performance, its failures and 
mistakes, is as far beyond the reach of my 
mastery as its dead sister Yesterday. It is a 
day of God’s. Its sun will rise in roseate splendor 
or behind a mask of weeping clouds. But it will 
rise. Until then the same Love and patience that 
held Yesterday, hold Tomorrow. Save for the 
star of hope that gleams forever on the brow of 
Tomorrow, shining with tender promises into the 
heart of Today, I have no possession on that un- 
born day of grace. All else is in the safe keeping 
of that Infinite Love that holds for me the trea- 
sure of Yesterday—the Love that is higher than 
the stars, wider than the skies, deeper than the 
seas. Tomorrow—it is God’s day—it will be 
mine. 

There is left for myself, then, but one day of 
the week, Today. Any man can fight the battles 
of today. Any woman can carry the burdens of 
just one day. Any man can resist the tempta- 
tions of Today. Oh, friends, it is only when, to 
the burdens and cares of Today, carefully meas- 
ured out to us by the Infinite Wisdom and 
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Might that gives with them the promise, ‘‘As 
thy days so shall thy strength be,” we wilfully 
- add the burdens of those two awful eternities— 
Yesterday and Tomorrow—such burdens the 
Mighty God can sustain—that we break down. 
If isn’t the experience of Today that drives men 
mad. It is the remorse for something that hap- 
pened Yesterday, the dread of what Tomorrow 
may disclose. These are God’s days. Leave 
them to Him. Therefore I think, I do, and I 
journey but one day at atime. That is the easy 
day. That isthe man’sday. Nay, rather, that 
is Our Day—God’s and mine. And while faith- 
fully and dutifully I run my course, and work 
my appointed task on that day of Ours, God the 
Almighty and All-loving takes care of Yesterday 
and Tomorrow.—E. B. R. 


Wisest of the Animals 

A referendum on the matter of which is the 
wisest beast among those most familiar to man 
would probably show the dog in the lead, with 
the monkey making a close race and the horse 
third. Yet there are persons who maintain 
that the monkey gets the credit for thinking 
like a man a great deal oftener than he really 
does. 

The dog has human morals, therefore people 
are apt to assume that he has human logic. 
But the cat, say certain persons, 72n sheer brains 
stands next to man. He has the adaptive intel- 
ligence that makes him equally at home in parlor 
or wild woods, and gets him a living anywhere. 
A cat, it is argued, can think faster and take care 
of himself under more different conditions than any 
living thing excepta man. At any rate, dog, cat, 
horse and monkey among them would take all 
but the scattering vote. 

Science has held nearly the same view. When 
creatures have been taken into a psychological 
laboratory and put through tests under a stop 
watch it has commonly been pretty much a dead 
heat between cat, dog and monkey. The horse 
proves to be hopelessly outclassed. He can be 
taught anything just because he is too stupid 
to have any ideas of his own. .Like many a 
human prize pupil, he can learn, but cannot 
think.—New York Sun. 


Teddy 


Three years ago I brought this little brown 
dog, then five months old, to my home, from the 
Animal Rescue League. I did not realize what a 
treasure I had—he was such a frightened little 
creature. His owner, who had given him to the 
League, must have abused him, but now after 
three years of love and kindness he has lost all 
fear, and is the happiest dog imaginable. There 
is no limit to his intelligence; he understands 
everything we say and, as for learning tricks!— 
he really should go on the stage, and show his 
many accomplishments. One of Teddy’s best 
friends is our Manx cat, who romps and plays 
with Teddy until they are both exhausted. 

Dear readers, there are some _ wonderful 
animals brought to the Animal Rescue League 
who need happy homes, and I can only wish that 
each of you might have a dog as dear and as 
faithful as my Teddy.—E. D. R. 


Mr. Charles T. Atkinson, Secretary of the 
Stock Exchange, Chicago, IIl., found his dog 
dead by the roadside, shot through the head. 
The following was submitted to a suburban 
paper as an obituary, written by Mr. and Mrs. 
Atkinson: 

‘You reminded us ever of loyalty. You 
taught us how to play and played joyously with 
us. You filled our home with comfort and hap- 
piness of a rare companionship—‘ Dog or spirit, 
you are nobler and more human than the brute 
that shot you.’”’ 


; 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of November the League 
received 3,184 cats, 1,061 dogs, 106 horses and 
26 smaller animals. We placed 78 dogs and 
53 cats in good homes. 


On October 16, 1928, our agent, Archibald 
MacDonald, found at the Brighton Stock Yards, 
in a small-bodied Ford truck, a Guernsey bull, 
lying in a cramped position, unable to move and 
moaning with pain, suffering from a broken left 
hind leg. This bull was bought by Joseph Katz, 
124 Lucerne Street, Dorchester, the day pre- 
vious, in North Andover, for $25. He then pro- 
cured Charles Milamed, 276 Andover Street, 
North Andover, to bring the bull on Tuesday 
morning to the Brighton Stock Yards. He was 
found by our agent in a very suffering condition, 
with no one near the truck, and Mr. MacDonald 
immediately killed the bull. 

On October 26, this Joseph Katz and Charles 
Milamed were brought into court before Judge 


Connelly in Brighton by Mr. MacDonald. They 


both pleaded not guilty, but were found guilty on 
Mr. MacDonald’s evidence by Judge Connelly. 

During these last four years in Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s tours of inspection of cars being un- 
loaded with live stock at. the Brighton Stock 
Yards and the other buildings connected, our 
agent has killed 1,042 calves, 419 cows, 5 hogs 
and 3 sheep. ‘There was one instance that our 
agent killed in one car that came from Vermont 
six calves that were down and unable to get up. 
There were also four dead calves in this car. 
From Maine there has been an improvement in 
recent months in the condition of the animals 
arriving at Brighton from that state. Vermont 
is the state that ships the poorer class of calves 
and cows to the Brighton Stock Yards for sale 
for meat purposes. 

Archie’s Report on Lenox Street Stable 

There are nine horses used in junk wagons kept 
in this stable. On this visit I found one brown 
gelding, aged, thin, with deformed front feet 


which caused chronic leminitis. I bought him 
for $7.00 and put him humanely to death. 

Two other horses from this stable I recently — 
had killed. One was a roan gelding with dropped 
soles on both front feet from founder, and the 
other a grey gelding with a fractured pelvic bone. 

The other horses in this stable are in fair 
condition. 


We had a call to send a woman to chloroform a 
cat at the owner’s home in the South End. Miss 
Sheldon went to fill the order. She found the 
cat was 17 years old—rather thin but in good 
health, clean in habits, but the owner had 
thought best to have it put to death. | 

Miss Sheldon prepared to do this, and picked 
up the cat in her arms, when the owner flew at 
her and grabbed the cat away, saying she could 
not do it—she had changed her mind about it and 
would keep the cat a while longer. Miss Sheldon 
gave her her name and address and told her that 
if the cat should get very ill, suddenly, she would 
come and dispose of it for her. 


Miss Sheldon also had a case in Dorchester 
which she spent parts of two days investigating. 
She found that a family had moved away to 
Scotland some time in May, and had left a “pet 
cat,” of which they ‘‘ were very fond,” shut up in 
the house. 

Neighbors happened to see this cat in the 
empty house, and got the agent to bring keys and 
release the poor animal. They fed it all summer. 
Miss Sheldon found it under a piazza—it was 
pretty wild, but she succeeded in getting it, and 
chloroformed it immediately, as it was hard to 
handle because it was so frightened. 


Horses Taken and Destroyed 


1018.20 ect 526. 192¢:Geenen 805. 
1910 4 een? 403° - 1927 ee 775 
1020 seen OB 664 eae 
1921 shear eh: 652 6,947 
1992) emery oto 753 

PODsemee =), ; 732 1928 to Oct.... ~500 
Ue. ue See 802 tae 
LOD iS 835 7,447 
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BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street. 74 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street 
Cambridge. . eee . 55 
Roxbury Seer 17 Tem bert elatiee 121 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North: 
MELO IetleCUe ©. fii). os. s . one es hee 267 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street....... 223 

Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
CTT co. 3G RE ga 514 
fonemoare. Dedham. ...,.:2 00625. ew 40 
oo PCE EShGI Is Ce 0 a 36 
Chelsea, 36 Fourth Street... . 631 
1,961 


FREE CLINIC 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Ciinic REPORT FOR OCTOBER, 1928 


MEOH CUM ee yrs ey ear ee BS 
Owners advised by telephone... 


MEDFIELD BRANCH 


During the warm months of the year we have 
been taking care of a number of dogs, quarantined 
for biting, at our Medfield Branch, as we can 
afford much more room and liberty to the dogs 
there than we can at Carver Street. It is very 
encouraging to note that the number of cases of 
rabies have fallen off very markedly during the 
past eight months and, accordingly, the number 
of quarantined animals have been greatly re- 
duced. 


INTERESTING CASES 
A two-months-old chow puppy was brought in 
for an examination of the eyes, which proved that 
the puppy had been born without either eyeball, 


there simply being a small amount of tissue under . 
the lids. This little fellow seemed to walk about 
the house quite well, and only occasionally would 
bump into objects. 


Another case of the Clinic’s getting the dog 
after others had tried and failed was of a police 
dog. He was brought to the League, where we 
found a concretion of fecal material obstructing 
the bowel. We were successful in removing this 
obstruction, and at the present time the dog is 
recovering successfully. 


A lady brought a League cat back to the Clinic 
for the usual castration operation, and one ofthe 
points that she made to me about him was that 
he was the best cat she had ever had, and the 
first week she had him he caught and killed 
sixteen rats in her home. Surely this cat is well 
worth his keep. 


A gentleman brought his dog in for examina- 
tion, stating that he had been treating it for 
about a week for a cold, as .the dog had a bad 
cough. Upon examination we found a burnt 
match stem, crosswise, in the back part of the 
mouth. This had evidently been there several 
days, but was easily removed, much to the 
satisfaction of the dog and his owner. 

A similar case was that of a physician’s dog 
which had been fed some small bones. One of 
the bones was wedged between the two rows of 
upper teeth and was pressing on the roof of the 
mouth, causing extreme discomfort to the dog. 

These are rather common cases, but they usu- 
ally lead to much excitement, as the dog makes 
a frantic effort to either cough out the offending 
obstruction or to dig it out with his paws. 


A boy came in one afternoon with a sick dog, 
stating that he saw some people throw it out from 
an automobile, against the curb, and, using his 
own words, he was “‘rather touchy about dogs,” 
so he immediately went to the little puppy, picked 
it up and took it home and cared for it, later 
bringing it into us for advice and treatment. I 
wish that many more boys would be as “‘touchy”’ 
about dogs as was this young man. 
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A CORNER IN PINE RIDGE CEMETERY 
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Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $25 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Hancock 9170. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
fifty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 
The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 


ratts 


Dog Biscuits 


Kindness to your dog begins with 
thoughtfulness in the matter of 
feeding. You can always be sure 
that he’ll like SPRATT’S — and 
that it will do him far more good 
than anything else you could give 
him! Order SPRATT’S from your 
grocer —or your sporting goods 
dealer, druggist, pet shop or seeds- 
man can supply you. 


Let Us Send You This Book 


It is an invaluable handbook on dog 
care and feeding which every dog 
lover should own. Full of interesting 
information and advice. 


For free copy, address 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 
Newark, N. J. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SPRATT'S 


lints on the 


CARE. FEEDING 
DOGS 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR > 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE Co., 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 


9:30a.m.to5p.m., daily 
(except Sundays and holidays) 


51 CARVER Telephone 
STREET Hancock 9170 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


: 


Organized February 9, 1899 | | Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dept. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1927 
We received and cared for: 


Cats i.) So A oe ya ee es se 
Dogs. A ee | ai ea ee ce 
Horses MP te Ie ce 775 
Birds. 9§,° &., 41. ae =) ee ee 287 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . 60 
94,513 

Number of horses given vacations . . . 18 
Copies of humane literature distributed . 99,839 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 29 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY 


seth va hes) Pye eS Eee See eee 17 LAMBERT AVENUE 
NortH Enp, InpustriaL ScHool . . . ww st; . 39 NoRTH BENNET STREET 


SouTH ENnp oF teehee: ae Oe 109 NORTHAMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE RA tg Beka 79 Moore STREET 
DEDHAM PINE R1pGE Home oF REsT FOR HorsEs 
MEDFIELD 


BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME FOR ANIMALS 
. 341a MERIDIAN STREET 

4 NEPTUNE STREET 

36 FOURTH STREET 


East Boston 
WEsT Lynn 
CHELSEA . 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acrés, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, bequests 


and members, which are greatly needed. 
RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


